FORUM FACTSHEET 4 
Teaching about HIV and AIDS 


Teaching about HIV and AIDS is now compulsory in maintained secondary schools in 
England and Wales. Although the Education Act 1993 removed HIV/AIDS from the National 
Curriculum, it continues to be a required element of school sex education programmes. The 
Health of the Nation strategy includes a target to reduce the incidence of HIV and AIDS. Sex 
education can make a substantial contribution in achieving this target. This factsheet looks 
at issues raised by teaching in this area; gives pointers to ensure that the school 
environment is sensitive to children infected or affected by HIV and AIDS; and gives 
suggestions for resources for teachers, pupils and parents. 


AIDS update 


By the end of June 1994 a cumulative total of 
22,101 people were known to have been 
infected by HIV. Sixty one per cent of these 
infections were probably acquired through 
sexual intercourse between men (including 
bisexuals) and 16 per cent were probably 
acquired through heterosexual intercourse. By 
the same date, 9,436 had developed AIDS. Of 
these, 6,388 are known to have died. Statistics 
indicate that while new reports of HIV infection 
among men who have sex with men have not 
increased significantly in the last three years, 
cases among heterosexuals, though the 
numbers are small, are generally continuing to 
increase. (Source: Health Update 4: Sexual Health. 
HEA. 1994) 


The context 


Ten years into the era of AIDS, research shows 
that high proportions of young people feel that 
their school does not provide sufficient 
information about AIDS' and only a minority 
feel sufficiently informed about the risks of 
AIDS. Contrary to popular opinion, teaching 
about HIV and AIDS in school is likely to find 
favour with the majority of parents. New 


research has confirmed that over 80 per cent 
of parents want HIV and AIDS to be covered at 
secondary school.” It is also one of the subjects 
many parents would welcome guidance on, as 
it is a subject many don’t feel confident dealing 
with themselves. 


Primary schools 


Primary schools can begin laying the 
foundations of knowledge about HIV and 
AIDS. Research and experience has shown 
that pupils as young as eight, nine, and ten 
are hearing about HIV/AIDS. Their 
knowledge is often patchy and punctuated 
with worry. A Barnardo’s study of 500 11 
to13-year-olds found that only two per cent 
had not heard of HIV/AIDS. Seventy per cent 
of 11-year-olds had first heard about 
HIV/AIDS from the TV or radio. 


Primary schools can play a big role in 
correcting misinformation and allaying fears. 
Playground incidents and games such as AIDS 
tag, are testament to the fact that HIV and AIDS 
is an issue that primary age pupils encounter 
even if the school hasn't yet decided to cover 
the subject in the classroom. Many of the 
foundations for HIV education are already 
there in the primary school; caring for each 
other, responsibility for health, relationships 
(making friends, losing friends), hygiene, 
safety, illness and sex education. The 
relationship of these to HIV can sometimes be 
made explicit. 


Where to teach about 
HIV/AIDS 


There is no one right place for HIV and AIDS 
education. A look at the resources available 
will show its links with many other areas of the 
curriculum. It can be taught in the context of 


other diseases and threats to health such as 
other sexually transmitted diseases, and drug 
education, and within skill-based sex education 
and personal and social education. Many of 
the issues and skills which are pertinent to HIV 
and AIDS such as decision-making, positive 
self-esteem, assertiveness and effective 
communication skills, are important in relation 
to other areas of young people’s lives. 
Although it is now not part of the National 
Curriculum, HIV and AIDS can still be taught in 
science classes. There may be opportunities to 
address aspects of the epidemic in other 
National Curriculum subject areas such as 
maths (epidemiology), and geography (HIV in 
the developing world). 


Schools have already been delivering 
education about HIV and AIDS through the 
statutory curriculum, however it has offen 
concentrated on the bio-medical aspects. It is 
important to build a curriculum which 
acknowledges wider personal and social 
issues. Teaching about HIV/AIDS can be tied 
in with other National Curriculum themes such 
as citizenship and should be integral to other 
school policies such as equal opportunities. 


HIV/AIDS isn’t only a prevention issue, it also 
encompasses issues of stigma and prejudice. 
The Barnardo’s study of 11 to 13-year-olds 
found that there was anxiety about being 
near or touching a hypothetical classmate 
with HIV. Seventy two per cent of those who 
would treat them differently would do so by 
reacting negatively. This raises fears of 
potential classroom segregation. Health 
education is required if children infected or 
affected by HIV are not to become victims of 
playground prejudice. 


Prejudice serves to distort health education 
messages and affects the way in which people 
make sense of the information they are 
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exposed to. Research shows that HIV and 
AIDS education needs to address deep-seated 
prejudices in our society not just because they 
are ill-founded but because they may lead 
young people to dismiss the threat of HIV 
infection and view it as ‘having nothing to 
do with me’. A lack of a perceived personal 
relevance of HIV infection risk is likely to be 
a major factor in young people's reluctance 
to take the necessary steps to protect 
themselves from the possibility of infection - 
most notably the use of condoms. Of all the 
HIV infections in the UK, 19 per cent are 
amongst people aged 15-24. 


Teaching about 
sexuality 


Teaching about sexuality should not be 
marginalised within education about HIV 
prevention. It is important to acknowledge that 
there are health issues which are pertinent to 
gay and bi-sexual men which need to be 
addressed in HIV education. Some schools and 
teachers may be concerned about the legal 
position of raising these issues. Circular 5/94 
makes the position clear. 


Section 28 of the Local Government Act 
1988, which prohibited the promotion of 
homosexuality, does not apply to 
teaching in schools. It does not prevent 
the objective discussion of homosexuality 
in the classroom. Nor does it apply to 
teaching about HIV/AIDS. 


Research shows that young gay men and 
lesbians feel badly served by school sex 
education. It is the responsibility of the school 
to provide equal access to the curriculum for all 
pupils. Homophobia is an aspect of social 
discrimination and oppression which should be 
regarded in schools on the same footing as 
sexism and racism. The 1988 Education 
Reform Act states that schools should offer a 
curriculum which prepares pupils ‘for the 
opportunities, responsibilities and experiences 
of adult life.’ This applies to all pupils whatever 
their sexuality. 


The following statements were written by a 
group of lesbians and gay men in answer to 
the question ‘What do straight people need to 
know about lesbians and gays’. They form 
some useful pointers for sexuality education. 


e [tis not a choice to be lesbian or gay. 


e Gay and lesbian relationships are just as 
important, serious, and relevant as 
heterosexual ones. 


e Think carefully about the power of the 
language you use for example, 
‘homosexuals’, ‘normal’. 


e Weare not necessarily promiscuous. 


° We were all brought up to be heterosexual. 


You have all been brought up to think 
negatively about homosexuality. 


(The Right Track Training Services. 1989) 


Practice issues 


It is clear that knowledge of HIV/AIDS and 
of the potential risks associated with sexual 
activity and drug use is not sufficient to 
lead to behaviour change. Most young 
people distance themselves from the threat 
of HIV infection and AIDS and see it as 
something affecting other people 
elsewhere. So education on HIV/AIDS 
needs to address the issue of 

‘perceived invulnerability’. 


Clear ground rules need to be set in sex 
education classes. There should be an 
explicit agreement that in HIV/AIDS 
education (as in sex education) nobody 
needs to talk about their personal 
relationships. This extends to teachers as 
well as group participants. During 
exercises which involve discussion of 
specific sexual activities, people need to be 
clear that they are discussing things that 
they are aware of rather than things they 
have necessarily tried themselves. Methods 
such as the use of role play can help 
preserve confidentiality, for example, use 
of the third person - ‘so if you were 
character X, that’s how you would 

tackle it...’. 


The use of outside visitors, for instance 
someone living with the HIV virus, has 

been found to be a particularly effective 
and popular way of looking at issues 
raised by HIV/AIDS. li may be useful to 
discuss the value and availability of such 
visitors with the local GUM clinic and/or 
AIDS voluntary organisations. To ensure 
the success of a visit, it is vital that both the 
visitor and the class is well-prepared 
beforehand. Guidelines are available for 
the use of outside visitors (see resources 
list). Visitors should be used in addition to, 
not instead of a planned programme of sex 
education. You will need to be prepared to 
respond to questions and issues that will 
inevitably arise in the speaker's absence. 


Theatre-in-education, has also been found 
to be a useful way of bringing the reality of 
AIDS home to young people. Many 
theatre-in-education groups have produced 
plays and interactive dramas focused on 
HIV/AIDS. Performances are followed by 
workshops where actors/actresses in role, 
can be asked questions by pupils, and 
raise issues themselves. It is important if 
possible to see the performance 
beforehand to assess its suitability for the 
age group you have in mind. Bear in mind 
that this method of education requires 
sufficient time both for the performance 
and for follow-up work afterwards. 


(References: (1) Today’s young adults - 16-19 year- 
olds look at diet, smoking, drugs and sexual 
behaviour (1992) HEA. (2) Parents, schools, and sex 
education (1994) NFER for the HEA. (3) HIV/AIDS: 
who’s telling the children? A survey of children’s 
attitudes on HIV/AIDS (1992) Barnardo’s.) 


Basic aims in HIV/AIDS 

education 

e To ensure that young people have an 
accurate understanding of HIV 
transmission/infection and the 
problems with health (including AIDS) 
which such infection can cause. 


e To enable young people to explore 
their attitudes towards HIV/AIDS and 
the people directly affected by it, and 
to clarify moral and value issues 
raised by HIV/AIDS. 


© To help young people to appreciate 
that anyone, including themselves, 
who behaves in a risky way could 
become infected with HIV. 


e To encourage young people to 
translate their knowledge of HIV 
infection into responsible and safe 
behaviour - both with respect to 
sexual activity and the use of drugs. 


(Source: AIDS the secondary scene: a guide to 
issues, approaches and resources. (1992) 
Stephen Clift & David Steers. AVERT) 
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PRIMARY RESOURCES: 


Foundations for HIV/AIDS 
education in primary schools (1993) 
Paul Helson, Carolyn Hay & Jill Kershaw. 
Birmingham Health Education Unit. 
Examines the need for HIV education for 
younger people and suggests what may be 
done in the primary school setting. 

Tel: 021428 2262 


HIV and AIDS in primary and 
middle schools World AIDS Week 
project support pack (1994) South 
Warwickshire Health Promotion 
Department. Developed to help 

local schools incorporate HIV/AIDS 
appropriately in the curriculum. It provides 
a series of exercises developed with Year 
7 children (aged 11 and 12). Tel: 0926 
452021. 


Positively primary (1991) Pete Sanders 
and Clare Farquhar. AVERT. A series of 
teacher INSET activities to help primary 
schools think through appropriate ways of 
introducing HIV education into the 
classroom. £8.95 


Teaching AIDS in the classroom: a 
skills based programme of AIDS 
education for Key Stages two and 
three. (1994) Jean Collyer & Jane Lee 


Forbes. Activities to develop skills such as 
assertiveness, self-esteem, decision- 
making; and expressing feelings, 
progressing to knowledge about HIV and 
AIDS. £12.50 


FOR PRIMARY-AGE PUPILS: 


e Just like me. A colouring book 
describing the friendship between two 
children one of whom is HIV positive. It 
emphasises the similarities between them. 
Available from Positive Action, Somerset 
Health Authority, Wellsprings Road, 
Taunton, Somerset TA2 7PQ. 


¢ Come sit by me (1990) Margaret 
Merrifield. Women’s Press. An educational 
story book about AIDS and HIV infection 
for children ages four to eight and their 
caregivers.£3.50 





e The gigantic snotty germ dream 
(1993) LIM Consortium. Produced by HIV 
workers in Islington, Manchester and 
Lewisham, this full colour educational 
comic is aimed at Key Stage 2 children. It 
tackles the issues of immunity, transmission 
and HIV. From: Health Promotion, 

St Pancras Hospital, St Pancras Way, 
London NW1 OPE. 


MIDDLE SCHOOL & SECONDARY 
AGE RESOURCES 


e Yes AIDS again: a handbook for 
teachers (1993) Hilary Dixon LDA. 
Published just before the 1993 legislation, 
but still contains excellent classroom 
material for use in PSHE programmes, as 
well as teacher notes on methodology and 
approach. Aims to support teachers of Key 
Stages 3 and 4. £15.95 Tel: 0945 63441 


e AIDS working with young people 
(1993) Peter Aggleton, Kim Rivers and lan 
Warwick. AVERT. A second edition of this 
resource, takes account of the specific 
needs of schools, whilst remaining a key 
resource for use with young people in more 
informal settings. A collection of health 
education materials for use with young 
people aged 14 and over, which 
encourages discussion and debate about 
scientific, medical, social and personal 
issues relating to HIV and AIDS. £18.95 


VIDEOS 


e The Gill & Mark story.(1993) 
Chrysalis. 40 mins. Uses the story of two 
characters from the BBC’s EastEnders, who 
discover they are both HIV positive, to 
examine issues around HIV and AIDS. 
£14.99 Gill & Mark Story, PO Box 7, 
London W3 6X). 


e Teens and AIDS: real people, real 
stories (1993) Alfred Higgins Productions 
Inc. 20 mins. Short edited clips from 
interviews with 11 young men and 
women who became infected with HIV in 
their teens. £35.00 plus VAT. Boulton 
Hawker Films Ltd, Hadleigh, 

Ipswich IP7 5BG. 


INFORMATION FOR PARENTS/CARERS 


e AIDS and children what's it got to 
do with them? (1993) AVERT. 


© 1995 Sex Education Forum 





A 14 page colour booklet aimed at adults. 
It includes such topics as how can children 
become infected with HIV and listening 
and talking with children. 35p each. 


e HIV/AIDS: what do we say to 
children? and HIV/AIDS: what do 
we say to young people? Two leaflets 
for parents and carers. As well as some 
basic information about HIV/AIDS, they 
offer advice on how to discuss the subject 
with children and young people. Islington 
HIV Unit, 159-167 Upper St, London, N1. 
Tel: 071 477 2574. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


e We’re talking about AIDS (1994) 
Karen Bryant-Mole. Wayland. Illustrated 
with colour photographs, this book is 
aimed at 9 to 14-year-olds. Information is 
included on the immune system; HIV 
transmission; condoms; how does it feel to 
have HIV; and other issues. £7.99 


e What can I do about AIDS? (1993) 
Colourful booklet for 10 to 14-year-olds, 
giving clear information about HIV, AIDS 
and how people feel when they know 
someone who is infected. Barnardo’s, 
Tanners Lane, Barkingside, Ilford, Essex 
IG6 1QG. Tel:0181 550 8822 


e¢ Two weeks with the queen (1990) 
Morris Gleitzman ISBN 0330313762. A 
novel about a 12-year-old Australian boy 
sent to London after his brother becomes ill 
with cancer. He is helped to come to terms 
with this illness and adults’ reactions to it 
by two gay men he meets, one of whom 
has AIDS. Aimed at younger teens. £2.99 


FURTHER READING 


Safer teaching or safer sex? 
Primary teaching in the age of 
HIV/AIDS. Clare Farquhar. Children & 
Society vol.4, no.3. pp.293-303. Identifies 
typical misconceptions about HIV and risk 
groups held by children and considers the 
policy and training framework necessary to 
support effective education. 


e Not under my roof (1992) 
Jo Frankham. AVERT. Difficulties associated 
with talking about sex within families are 
explored by parents and children in their 
own words. In the chapter on HIV and 
AIDS, the difficulty of talking about HIV in 
a personally engaging way is raised. 
£12.95 


AIDS the secondary scene: a guide 
to issues, approaches and 
resources (1992) Stephen Clift and 
David Stears. AVERT. Although it needs 
updating in light of recent legislation, this is 
still an invaluable resource for teachers in 
secondary schools. It gives 
recommendations about HIV education in 
school, based on wide-ranging research 
with young people, their knowledge and 
attitudes. £14.95 
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e The visitor: guidelines for good 
practice (1994) Isle of Wight Sex 
Education and Young People’s Project. 
126 Pyle St, Newport, Isle of Wight PO30 
1JW. Tel: 0983 520021 £5.00 


e ChildAIDS The quarterly newsletter of the 
National Forum on AIDS and Children. The 
only regular UK-wide publication on 
children and young people infected or 
affected by HIV. £15.00 annual 
subscription. Tel: 071 843 6057 


Organisations 


AVERT (Resources) 
11-13 Denne Parade, Horsham, West Sussex, 
RH12 1JD Tel: 0403 210202 


Body Positive 
(Support groups for those who are HIV positive) 
51B Pilbeach Gardens, London SE1 OEE 


Gay Men Fighting AIDS (GMFA) 
(Education and training for young gay men) 
Unit 42 Eurolink Centre, 49 Effra Road, 

London SW2 


Ibis Trust (Information on peer education) 
21 Upper Wimpole St, London, W1N 7TA 


National AIDS Helpline 

(24-hour national phoneline offering 
confidential information and referrals on any 
aspect of HIV/AIDS) 0800 567123 
(freephone) 0800 521361 (minicom) 


National Forum on AIDS and Children 
(Brings together organisations concerned with 
children infected or affected by HIV) National 
Children’s Bureau, 8 Wakley St, London, 

EC1V 7QE 


Positively Women 
(Services for, and information on women and 
HIV) 5 Sebastian St, London EC1V OHE 


Terrence Higgins Trust 
52-54 Gray’s Inn Road, London WC1X 8JU 


Theatre-In-Health Education Trust 
MEC, Balden Road, Harbourne, Birmingham 
B32 2EH 


